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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 


Some notes of the proceedings of the men’s 
meeting are kindly furnished us by our friend 
Edward Stabler, from which we glean the 
following : 

This meeting, which convened on the 27th 
of Tenth month, was about as large as usual. 
The number of young persons present was 
noticeable.' 

The Clerk, Levi K. Brown, read the open- 
ing minute. After a few words by Thomas 
Foulke, invoking the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit upon the deliberations of this body, 
W. M. Way exhorted all to be faithful to 
Divine admonitions as revealed to their own 
minds, keeping in view the occasion which 
calls this assembly together, and the business 
to be transacted. 

William Williams objected to the idea 
which some entertain, that the business of 
this meeting must necessarily be completed 
by. any specified time, hoping that the delib- 
erations of the body would not be hurried or 
curtailed. 

After the calling of the Representatives, 
Joseph Horner spoke of the Society of 
Friends as in some respects comparable to a 
stone wall. The larger stones are good in 
their place, but the smaller ones are needed 
to fill up and make the wall firm and solid. 
The young and the inexperienced among us 
are the small stones in the wall. He rejoiced 
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to see so many of them present, and desired 


to encourage them to take their part in the 
deliberations of this meeting. He felt that 
the Spirit of the Lord was in and about 
them. 


Reports from the constituent Quarterly 
Meetings were then presented, giving infor- 
mation concerning the various changes which 
have been made during the past year. The 
report from Warrington contains the follow- 
ing, which was submitted as a proposed addi- 
tion to the 10th query, viz.: “ What is the 
increase or decrease of our membership, and 
in what way? What is the number of mem- 
bers on record ?” 

This proposition and that forwarded from 
last year, viz., “That the 10th query be 
stricken out, and that the words, ae 
Ministry,’ in the 6th query be omitted,” an 
that to adopt a new 10th query, viz., “Do 
Friends bear a faithful testimony in favor of 
a free Gospel ministry ?” were all referred to 
a special committee, to report to a future ses- 
sion of this meeting. 

Minutes were presented for Ministers and 
Elders and members of other Yearly Meet- 
ings in attendance. 

All these Friends, as well as those without 
credentials, were cordially welcomed. 

Robert M. Croasdale spoke of the building 
of the Temple as described by Solomon, The 
pieces of timber and the stones all came 
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together and in place without noise or con- 
fusion. So he desired might the business of 
this meeting be transacted without jar or con- 
fusion, and to the edification of all. 

After the reading of the several epistles 
from other Yearly Meetings of Friends, they 
were referred to a committee who were 
appointed to prepare replies to them. 

Feeling allusion was made by many 
Friends to the removal of several of the 
standard-bearers of this Society by death 
since jast Yearly Meeting, and hope was 
expressed that those who are left may be 
faithful, and become willing to fill up the 
places made vacant. 

Thomas Foulke reminded Friends that the 
principles which they have so long cherished 
are now fast spreading throughout Christen- 


om. 

Jas. 8. Hallowell, referring to remarks of 
other speakers on the loss sustained by the 
death of working members of our Society, 
eaid that it was a precious truth that, though 
they are gone, the principles which they 
advocated did not die with them, but still 
live with us. They cannot take those princi- 
ples with them, showing that the truths they 
advocated are greater than they. The leaves 
of the forest fall and wither, and the beauti- 
ful flowers fade and pass away, and there 
seems to be no life in the land; but when 
spring comes the flowers bloom afresh, the 
trees put forth their young leaves again, and 
all nature is alive. Thus will it ever be with 
the great cardinal principles we advocate. 
They may seem to slumber or die, but at the 
24 time they will live and blossom in the 

earts of men. He also referred to the prev- 
alence of our principles among people not 
members with us, and the deep concern felt 
by many in the temperance cause. 

At the afternoon session the minutes of the 
proceedings of the Representative Committee 
were read and approved. The various sub- 
jects which had claimed the attention of this 
body, viz., Temperance, Arbitration, the title 
to the real estate owned by the Yearly and 
subordinate meetings, were discussed. 

The revision and reprinting of the Book 
of Discipline was referred by the Represent- 
ative Committee to this meeting; and, after 
a full and harmonious interchange of views, 
it was agreed to refer the matter to the joint 
committee having in charge the proposed 
changes of discipline. 

The subject of the compilation of the Pro- 
ceedings ot Baltimore Yearly Meeting, from 
the year 1677 to the present time, was refer- 
red back to the Representative Committee, 
with full power to compile and print the 
pd at their discretion, if way opened to 
do so. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


A Friend stated that Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting was held alternately at West River, 
Anne Arundel county, and at Tread Haven, 
Talbot county, Md., for many years subse- 
quent to ita establishment in 1677. The rec- 
ords of the meetings at West River are com- 
plete, but those of Tread Haven are missing 
for 60 years. 


It was hoped that by giving publicity to it 


they may yet be found. It appears the min- 
utes of the meeting held at each place were 
recorded in a minute book kept at each place 
and not interchanged. 

At the morning session on Third day (the 
28th) the special epistle received last year 
from Illinois, and referred for further action 
to this meeting, claimed the attention of 
Friends. It was referred to a joint commit- 
tee of men and women Friends, to report to a 
future sitting. 

The consideration of the State of Society, 
as shown by the answers to the queries, was 
the next business. The punctual observance 
of all religious duties, in which much defi- 
ciency was acknowledged, was an occasion for 
much salutary counsel and valuable testi- 
mony. 

At the afternoon session, Martha E. Tra- 
villa very acceptably visited the meeting, 
after which the further consideration of the 
State of Society as far ag the 5th query was 
proceeded with. The 3d query gave rise to 
a lively concern, which spread generally over 
the meeting. Fear was expressed by several 
Friends that some families did not encourage 
the thoughtful reading of the Bible so much 
as would be desirable, and that there is less 
attention than is needed to our testimony in 
regard to “ plainness of speech, behavior and 
apparel.” 

The important stand taken by Friends 
against the use or sale of intoxicating liquors 
was brought into view by the answers to the 
4th query. Though moderation and temper- 
ance were shown to be generally observed, 
one report stated that several members of one 
Monthly Meeting deal in intoxicating liquors 
and that these cases are under care. 

The 5th query elicited the information 
that throughout the body “the necessities of 
the poor have been inspected and relief 
afforded, and care generally taken to provide 
for the school education of their children.” 

Ono Fourth day morning (the 29th) large 
and interesting public meetings were held 
both at Lombard street and at Aisquith street 
houses, and several Friends addressed those 
assembled. 

At the afternoon session of the Yearly 
Meeting the remaining queries were answered 
and the summaries agreed to. 

Our profession of a reliance upon the 
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direct influence of the Holy Spirit, and not 
upon any man-made ministry, was alluded to 
by William M. Way, who regretted to see that 
many go from our own meetings to those 
which rely upon an educated and trained 
ministry. “Our testimony,” said he, “is not 
so much directed against a hireling or paid 
ministry, but in favor of a free Gospel min- 
istry.” 

The 7th query was answered with satisfac- 
tory clearness, no delinquencies being placed 
on record. Darlington Hoopes spoke of the 
importance of complying with our engage- 
ments, and of the high standing in this 
respect enjoyed by the Society of Friends. 

erman Husband said we should endeavor 
to reach the highest possible standard in this 
particular, and should let it be seen that our 
simple promises are as good as an oath. 

The Golden Rule was alluded to as appli- 
cable to the particulars of this query. 

The answer to the 8th query in reference 
to bearing a testimony against all forms of 
oppression acknowledged no violation of the 
principles of justice, mercy and truth. 

The 9th query, in reference to the proper 
dealing with offenders, elicited the informa- 
tion that delays sometimes occur, and one 
report acknowledged a deficiency in dealing 
with some offenders. 

This occasioned much expression of regret 
and some good counsel in regard to careful 
dealing with offenders, and in favor of cau- 
tionary efforts. 

In reply to the 10th query the several 
reports announced the deaths among minis- 
ters and elders during the past year as fol- 
lows : 

Joseph Branson, a Minister and member of 
Hopewell Particular and Monthly Meeting, 
departed this life on the 12th day of the 
Eleventh month, 1878, in the 83d year of his 
age, 

e David Pyle, an Elder and member of 
Fawn Particular and Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting, departed this life on the 5th day 
of the First month, 1879, in the 74:h year of 
his age. 

Elizabeth Garretson, an Elder and mem- 
ber of Dunning’s Creek Particular and 
Monthly Meeting, departed this life on the 
20th day of the First month, 1879, in the 
79th year of her age. 

George Hewitt, an Elder and member of 
Monallen Particular and Monthly Meeting, 
departed this life on the 26:h day of the First 
month, 1879, in the 87th year of his age. 

Archibald Robinson, an Elder and mem- 
ber of Back Creek Particular and Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, departed this life on the 
8th day of the Second month, 1879, in the 
71st year of his age. 


Mary B. Needles, a Minister and member 
of Western District Particular and Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, departed this life on the 
7th day of the Fourth month, 1879, in the 
80th year of her age. 

John A. Blackburn, an Elder and mem- 
ber of Dunning’s Creek Particular and 
Monthly Meeting, departed this life on the 
6th day of the Sixth month, 1879, in the 
85th year of his age. _ 

Gerard H. Reese, an Elder and member of 
Western District Particular and>Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, departed this life on the 
3ist day of the Eighth month, 1879, in the 
61st year of his age. 

The reply to the 11th query was that there 
had been no new meetings established during 
the past year. To the 12th it was answered, 
that “most Friends appear careful, as far as 
practicable, to place their children for tuition 
‘under the care of suitable teachers in mem- 
bership with us.” 

The standing committee upon the Indian 
concern then submitted a report of their la- 
bors during the past year. 

They have, for sufficient reasons, relin- 
uished the charge of the Pawnees of Indian 
erritory, and this step was reported to the 

Convention of Delegates at its meeting in 
Philadelphia in the Fifth month last, 

By the authority of that body, the Santee- 
Sioux and Flandreau Indian Agencies were 
assigned to Baltimore, jointly with Genesee, 
Ohio and Illinois Yearly Meetings. 

The Santee Agency has been recently vis- 
ited by two members of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affaire, and the Secretary of the Interior, 
and it is believed that all have expressed 
satisfaction with the progress which the tribe 
has made. 

The committee has been cognizant of the 
efforts to influence the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the removal of the Santees 
from their present homes to Dacotab Terri- 
tory, and hope to be able to bring influences 
to bear which will defeat the meditated wrong. 

Isaiah Lightner, agent of the Santee and 
Flandreau Indians, in his report of Eighth 
month last, expressed an earnest desire that 
the Santees might be authorized by law to 
take homesteads on their reservation. But 
land titles have not as yet been granted, and 
designing men are making efforts to drive the 
Santees from their present homes in order to 
get their lands. 

He represents the Flandreau citizen In- 
dians of Dacotah, lately placed under his 
care, to be law-abiding citizens whose homes 
and farms compare favorably with those of 
their white neighbors. 

He also reports that the Santee Industrial 
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Boarding School, under the care of Friends, 
is in good condition, twenty-eight pupils re- 
ceiving instruction there during the past 
month. 

In addition to the funds remaining in the 
hands of the treasurer of the committee, it is 
thought $200 will be needed to carry on the 
work of the committee for the ensuing year. 

The report of the Committee on Education 
was then presented and approved by the 
meeting, and the committee was continued. 

The report of the committee having cus- 
tody of the Fair Hill Fund, showing their 
receipts and expenditures during the past 
year, was read and approved, and Darling-~ 
ton Hoopes was appointed to fill the place of 
Gerard H. Reese, deceased. 

The committee appointed last year to co- 
operate with that of Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing in relation to the meeting of Friends in 


the city of Washington, and to the care of 


the meeting house in that city, reported that 
they had attended to the duties of their ap- 
pointment, and had resolved to ask the assist- 
ance of Friends of the seven Yearly Meet- 
ings for the erection of a new house. 

The Congress of the United States has re- 
lieved the property from the incumbrances 
upon it, and a house is now being erected 
which will accommodate s meeting and a 
school. The improvements, when they are 
completed, will be paid for by money already 
subscribed, and by that which is yet looked 
for from Friends. 

On Fifth day (the 20th) the committee 
appointed at a previous session to take into 
consideration the proposition from Illinois, 
reported that they were prepared to recom- 
mend to the Yearly Meeting the appointment 
of a committee to confer and advise with that 
representing Illinois Yearly Meeting, aud 
report to our next Yearly Meeting. This 
action was approved, and a committee to unite 
with a similar committee of women Friends 
was appointed. 

The committee appointed at a former sit- 
ting to consider the proposed changes in our 
Book of Discipline, as contained in the report 
from Warrington Quarter, and thoe for- 
warded by Nottingbam Quarterly Meeting, 
last year, also their judgment of the propriety 
of making a revision of the Book of Discs 
pline, made the following report, which, on 
consideration, was adopted, and a committee 
was appointed, in conjunction with a similar 
committee of women Friends, to nominate to 
a future sitting the names of suitable Friends 
to have charge of this important subject. 

To the Yearly Meeting now siiting: 

The joint committee, to whom was referred 
that part of the report received from Notting- 
hem Quarterly Meeting last year, and from 


Warrington this year, in relation to some 
proposed changes in our Discipline, and also 
for their judgment as to the propriety of en- 
tering into a general revision thereof, after 
weightily considering the matter, have united 
in proposing to the Yearly Meeting the ap- 
pointment of a committee, to be taken from 
our several Quarte:ly Meetings, and that the 
Quarterly Meetings be directed to instruct 
their constituent Monthly Meetings to for- 
ward to this committee, at as early a period 
as practicable, such changes, if any, as they 
may desire to have made. Also, that the 
committee organize, by the appointment of a 
Central Committee, to receive such reports, 
and that this Central Committee prepare, for 
the consideration of the General Committee, a 
report, to be submitted to the Yearly Meeting 
next year. 

Signed, on behalf of the committee, 

DaRLineTon Hoopes, 
Mary C, CuTLer. 

Tenth Month 29th, 1879. 

In the adoption of the foregoing report it 
is the judgment of the Yearly Meeting that 
no member should be denied the privilege of 
presenting, in writing, to the committee his 
or her views on this important subject and of 
its due consideration. 

At the afternoon session on Fifth day the 
subject of taking a census of the members of 
the Yearly Meeting was discussed, and it was 
directed that the constituent meetings should 
proceed to obtain accurate information, and 
have the work of enumerating the member- 
ship completed as near the 1:t of Fifth month 
next as practicable. 

A memorial of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, 
endorsed by Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, 
concerning our deceased friend John Needles, 
also a memorial of Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ing, endorsed by Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
concerning our deceased friend Joseph Bran- 
son, were received from the Representative 
Committee, read and approved. They were 
directed to be signed by the Clerk and re- 
turned to the Representative Committee to be 
recorded, 

The committee appointed at a former sit~ 
ting to endeavor to embody some of the exer- 
cises of the meeting in a suitable minute, to 
be inserted in our Extracts for the benefit of 
our absent members, produced the following, 
which was satisfactory to the meeting, viz. : 


MINUTE OF EXERCISES, 


On entering into an examination of the 
state of Society as exhibited in the answers to 
the queries, the meeting was baptized into a 
deep state of feeling as to the true state of 
our Zion. The deficiencies everywhere appa- 
rent throughout our borders served to remind 
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us that our condition is far from being what 
it should be in order to reach that high stan- 
dard of Christian excellence at which all 
should aim. But as it is the sick, and not 
the whole, who need the aid of a physician 
when the complaints under which we are suf- 
fering are known, then it is we are induced 
to look out for help for our infirmities. Ex- 
ercised minds were wanted to point out to us 
the way of life and salvation, and we were 
encouraged to pursue that plain path of duty 
which the light will ever make manifest to 
the sincere inquirer after truth. The spirit 
of God in the soul is the alone fountain of all 
truth, and to this we were directed to apply 
for assistance in all our ee be TOWNSEND SscortT. 

were reminded of the testimony borne by the . 

blessed Jesus before Pontius Pilate, that “ to Feo nid - oe - os — eee 
this end was I born, and for this cause came B. 1 a eirenee Tor Oe ee 
I into the world, that I might bear witness to |” a —_ : tp oa r of Balti- 
the truth.” And that this truth to which he neti Ye a Soci ‘ ' Frc "d = Os. * 
bore witness is an ever living priaciple, ready oe — ‘tl “huie e hould 

at all times to guide us aright, giving us the thi - ee f eee em nee 
spirit of discernment and of judgment. Were - d “aa h h - oe “4 een - 
we acting under its influence we would be cn ai 4 - — Fr ” = 
glad to meet together, in order that we might rw beeahls mt ao ay C aia ie : 
strengthen the hands one of another ; thus our d ‘I yet en cht ae it — - os 
meetings would be better attended, and the “1466 en Tie felt = oe a rer 
church of Christ would become a power in tone with his falow-men, he pesny Sew 
the land. This church was compared to a life manent oe every duty, and 
wall, in which the small and large stones each With ic re gin d afidence of. ail. 
have their appropriate place. That in the och fatagesty enquemionns nile Syneeetr 
eye of the Divine Father the member with ext trials, with homility amid great, pregem 
one talent is as precious, and when acting 7 , yor hie Di mes guided by the princi- 
under His influence, as useful as the one with a 7 iL ‘d = _ - eT pais 
ten talents; and that where all are cemented t —— * hi —— 7 — — v5 
together by His love, they make a foundation : oo “i 4 ei tn oe si wen 
on which it is always safe to build. Many con- - Z vs kin a d i a 
cerned minds were led to point out to us the p3 IL _ r = dhi = a d he pair 
great beauty of true holiness, and we were en~ z ee , si ‘with a prep 4% ’ bl _ 
couraged to renewed diligence in our efforts to <pchiges hich bh i - nee a bi een 
avoid right hand and left hand errors as we -senepiinng- rable hag iF wattage y spine tah 
pursue our journey through life. A close of at hagney $0 a ge aan: ven 
walking with God will gradually unfold to : = 2 ry ony coal prs = net L my, 
the mind the realities of His kingdom, so that es maithariianibiniteiiliatinimiaael 
those spiritual truths that concern the souls 
welfare will become more clearly apparent 
each day of our lives. Thus, step by step, 
we are led from the lower to the higher, from 
earth to Heaven, and thus prepared to give up 
the trausitory for tne eternal. 

Tae minds of Friends were called to the 
importance of bringing the deficiencies of 
conduct and conversation of our members to 
the notice of our sub ordinate meetings in such 
@ manner as to awaken a concern in them, as 
it was believed that it might be the means of 
arousing a feeling that would lead to good 
results in treating with, in Christian love, a 
class of our members who rarely attend our 
annual assemblies. This neglect is often the 
cause of the lameness of the answers to the 


queries. The absence of many dear friends, 
with whose faces we had become familiar, 
with the knowledge that death had removed 
them from amongst us, was a cause of sad- 
ness to many. We missed their valuable 
counsels and warm greetings of friendship. 
But as they had been faithful in their day, 
we have an assurance that all is well with 
them. And we have faith to believe that the 
spirit of the Divine Father is at work in the 
minds of the rising generation, and that in 
His own good time and way He will call and 
qualify others to fill their places. 




































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


The few Friends who usually assemble in 
the old meeting house at Alexandria, Va., 
had the company of Martha E. Travilla on 
First-day, the 21 inst. Her presence and 
gospel labors were very acceptable. The 
house was crowded. ; 





Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held at 
the meeting house at Fifteenth and Race 
streets, Pailadelphia, was an occasion of much 
spiritual refreshment and harmonious expres- 
sion of thought and feeling. Several ministers 
from other meetings were in attendance, 
whose labors were most acceptable, and many 
of those present expressed the feeling that the 
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great testimonies of Friends had been pre- 
sented with clearness and power. 

Mary S. Lippincott expressed a feeling of 
gratitude on being permitted thus to mingle 
again with dear friends, and could say with 
one of old, “In all things I have been in- 
structed and for all things I can give 
thanks.” 

“ Sitting low at the footstool of the Heaven- 
ly Father we may feel His love filling the 
heart so that this will be a day of rejoicing, 
and we be drawn nearer to God and to each 
other—becoming, indeed, the children of one 
common Father, blessed with the perfect and 
unspeakable gift of the Divine guidance 
which is withheld from none that love God.” 

Mary Bradway followed with the expres- 
sion of rejoicing prophecy from the 86th 
‘Psalm, “All nations whom Thou hast made 
shall come and worship before Thee, O Lord, 
and shall glorify Thy name. For Thou art 
great and doest wondrous things: Thou art 
God alone.” She added: “I have great hope 
in the almighty and universal grace of God, 
and now in my old age am fully convinced 
that the time will surely come when all man- 
kind will come and worship before God in 
lowliness and in hope. Through all of this 
life’s probations the loving Father is leading 
His children on and ever on toward the high 
place He would have them attain to. Let us 
work while the day lasts. This present life 
is indeed a probation, but there is much 
to refresh and gladden by the way, much to 
awaken grateful love in the hearts of the 
children of the Heavenly Father. May we 
all be edified by gathering thus once more to 
mingle our devotions with those who also de- 
sire to adore the Holy One.” 

8. J. Levick expressed his conviction that 
the peculiar glory of the faith of the Society 
of Friends is that its living members have 
been able to bear testimony, that they have 
become witnesses, of the everlasting covenant 
which is unchangeable. Our predecessors 
felt that they knew their Father, Creator and 
God, and that they had received the precious 
gift of His Holy Spirit which gave them 

wer over sin and evil, They could say in 
truth that they were brought into possession 
of the kingdom of heaven, having come un- 
der that government which puts an end to all 
evil; which destroys all enmity, all hatred, 
all evil speaking and all uncharitableness. 

He exhorted those who to day are the in- 
heritors of these fathers in the faith to remain 
faithful to the pure principles of the Society. 

Elizabeth Thistlethwaite spoke of the im- 

rtance of a patient religious walk in life, 

lieving it more potent for the advancement 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom than is the most 
eloquent preaching. 


Lucretia Mott, before the retirement of 
men Friends, made an appeal to them in be- 
half of the suffering refugees from the South- 
ern land now in Kansas, asking whether there 
might not be a collection of means to be 
placed in the hands of the governor of Kan- 
sas for the relief of 6,000 poor colored peo- 
ple who have taken refuge in that State. They 
are greatly in need of clothing and of shelter 
against the storm and cold of the winter now 
near at hand. We should feel our indebted- 
ness to this people who have so long labored 
without reward in our country, and we are 
only satisfying a just claim when we extend 
to them such help as we can in their great ex- 
tremity. 

Then may it be said to us in truth, “I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I wasastran- 
ger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye 
clothed me; I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me.” 

At the opening of the women’s meeting for 
business a Friend very warmly seconded the 
touching and timely appeal of Lucretia 
Mott, deeming it very remarkable that the 
Governor of Kaneas has been led to extend 
his protecting arm over these euffering peo- 
ple. 

The usual business of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing was then proceeded with by calling the 
representatives, who were all present, and by 
answering the queries usually replied to at 
this time. 

The neglect of the attendance of Mid-week 
Meetings called forth much expression of 
concern that all should examine and see if 
Friends generally could not find it pos- 
sible to be more faithful. To assemble our- 
selves regularly at the appointed place and 
time is a constant expression of our faith in 
the reality of pure spiritual worship, We 
should not be found to lack earnestness in 
living up to the spirit of our profession. 

L. M. reminded Friends that these Mid- 
week Meetings were established by our fath- 
ers as a testimony to their belief that the 
first day of the week was not exclusively a 
holy day, but that the worship of the 
Heavenly Father might just as properly be 
engaged in on one day as on another. 

The committee to which was referred the 
consideration of the concern for the estab- 
lishment of a boarding school under the care 
of Friends, at the last Quarterly Meeting, re- 
ported that in their opinion such an institu- 
tion is much needed. But men Friends not 
being prepared to take any action in the mat- 
ter the committee was released, and the 
further consideration of the concern was de- 
ferred. S. R. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


The article of J. J. in Friends’ Intelligencer 
of Tenth month 18:h meets with my appro- 
val. 1 had felt a like concern. and am grat- 
ified to know that others have noticed the 
tendency that exists not only among the 
“ Elders of my people,’ but among man 
laboring in the ministry, to hold forth the 
idea to the newly awakened that there is but 
one good gift—that of the ministry. 

The quiet work in the by-ways and hedges 
and the careful, patient waiting and watch- 
ing are too often overlooked by many who 
hold themselves as worthy teachers and 
guides for the young and inexperienced. 

I remember a time in our meeting when 
several of the young Friends felt called to a 
closer walk with God, and some who desired 
to be found faithful fathers and mothers in 
Israel were constant in urging to faithfulness, 
impressing upon these young and anxious 
minds the idea that they could not find favor 
and peace unless they had public service. 
That any who stood and waited were also 
serving, or that there was a diversity of gifts, 
was never held before them. 





When I recall the painful experience of 


these young persons for several months, I am 
made to rejoice that others have noticed the 


same danger and have felt the same need of 


care. 

Day after day these Friends attended 
meeting in agony of soul, desiring only to do 
their Father’s will, waiting for words, and 
when nothing was given were sad and afraid 
lest they lacked in something. 

In this tried condition some Friend would 
say, “I am afraid thou wert not faithful to- 
day,” thereby increasing the anxiety and dis- 
tress. 

Jesus dwelling in Nazareth for thirty years, 
Moses in the land of Midian, David in the 
mountains, and Paul in Arabia, have often 
greatly strengthened me when I have seen the 
young and anxious brought hastily forward. 

When we remember that David was 
anvinted king in his early youth, and came 
to the throne through fifteen years of trial, “zo 
as by fire,” and Elisha, chosen to be prophet 
in Elijah’s stead, serving in lowly places, and 
our Lord, when He would have been about 
His Father's business, returning with His 
parents and subject unto them, we may learn 
that the discipline of patient waiting is of the 
greatest importance. 


While some are called to the ministry of 


the word, let us not forget that the tables 
must be served. Active public vocal service 
is not better than to go about doing good. 
Jesus gave bread to the hungry, clothing to 
the naked, and comfort to the sorrowing. 











Let us be found faithful in doing His work, 
and preach the Gospel of Humanity. Let 
us be careful to patiently 


“Wait the appointed time for work appointed, 


Lest by the tempter’s wiles we be ensnared! 
Fresh be the oil wherewith thou art anointed— 
Let God prepare thee for the work prepared.” 
M. 8. 





“ASCRAPS= 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I have been mentally reviewing some of my 
past steppings this morning, and such 
thoughts generally bring thee before me, for 
we were in very close companionship during 
what was perhaps the most important epoch 
of our lives, and I believe we then both re- 
alized that there was strength in spiritual 
union. Iam surelI did; for there were times 
when a little word of cheer from thee lifted 
me over some rough places and gave a fresh 
impetus to my often faltering steps. And, 
my dear friend, I want to record for thy en- 
couragement the fact that when such word 
was offered I could generally recognize a care 
on thy part to guard against any utterance 
that would have a tendency to create an un- 
due dependence upon outward help or to lift 
me above the judgment of the swift witness. 
I thanked thee in my heart then for the ob- 
servance of that care, and I thank thee even 
more now, when years of added experience 
show me that both dangers then beset my 
path and also now lie in the path of others ; 
and I feel more and more a concern that these 
young travelers may, in yielding to truth’s 
convictions, see for themselves every stepping 
stove. Thus their steppings will be firmer 
and surer and they will be the better able to 
give to others, when asked, “a reason for the 
hope that is in them.” 

A word of encouragement is of great value 
when its tendency is to turn an honest in- 
quirer into the inner temple for instruction 
and strength. 

But I have wandered somewhat from the 
feeling that was with me when I commenced 
my note—a feeling of sympathy with some 
of my young friends, who are just entering 
the path that was trodden by me more than 
fifty years ago. Shall I call it the path of 
submission, more fully expressed by the lan- 
guage, “Be it unto me according to thy 
word ”? 

Iam observing with almost maternal in- 
terest these first steppings, and strong is my 
desire that submission of self to the clear con- 
victions of right or the restrictions of truth 
may be so entire that this path may not b- 
overshadowed at its entrance by any clout 
resulting from the withholding of the sacriti- 
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ces which they believe to be called for at 
their hands. 

Simple obedience to apprehended duty keeps 
the path open to the further inshinings of 
Divine light. The truth of this testimony is 
known by every obedient child, and it shows 
us that we are largely the arbiters of our own 
destiny. 

Surely we may make our path more or less 
rugged by the spirit in which we tread it. A 
full and cheerful submission to Divine guid- 
ance ever will make “hard things easy and 
bitter things sweet,” while an unwilling sur 
render prevents a full inflow of peace. I 
speak of what I know, but I have uninten- 
tionally given thee quite a homily. 


The t season of farm labor was one 
which began with great promise to those con- 
cerned, yet it has ended in disappointment to 
many, owing to long continued dry weather ; 
yet when we look abroad at the amount of 
suffering among many for the want of even 
the necessaries of life, we have but little 
cause ‘to complain, but, on the other hand, 
much cause for thankfulness, while our utter 
belplessness without Divine aid is more and 
more clearly set before us, for though we may 
take all proper care in the preparation of the 
soil and in the choice of seed, yet if the essen- 
tials of growth, a genial heat and the early 
and latter rains are wanting, there will be a 
dwarfing in resulte—an apt illustration of our 
spiritual relations, among the many which 
may be found in natural things if we look 
aright for them. The caution in a late num- 
ber of Friends’ Intelligencer met with my full 
anity. It is doubtless one of the evils, if I 
may so speak, with which our Society at the 
present day is afflicted, to encourage appear- 
ances in public unduly, and I have feared 
that it was from a distaste for silent meetings. 
It is perfectly natural for those of us who are 
advancing in life to love quiet and retirement, 
but the impetuous minds of youth cannot 
find the same enjoyment without bringing 
themselves somewhat under a cross, therefore 
we have need to excuse much in them, When 
the query is addressed by the Lord of the 
vineyard, “Whom shall we send and who 
will go for us?” may we be prepared to re- 
ply with the wise man, “ Lord, send me.” I 
was renewedly confirmed in the beauty of our 
testimony to silence on the recent occasion of 
a funeral of one of our neighbors, when the 
officiating clergyman epent nearly an hour 
and a haif in a dry and labored discourse to 
convince his hearers of the importance of 
certain theological questions, which to many 
are of doubiful acceptation and could afford 
no comfort to the bereaved friends. If itis 
better to go to the house of mourning than the 





house of mirth, it is because of its reminding 
us of the frailty of our nature and of our 
duty to enter into sympathy with the be- 
reaved, and for this purpose silence is often 
more expressive than words. I feel that in 
this day of outward show and form there is 
much need of Friends bearing faithfully their 
testimony in regard to simplicity at funerals, 
and also to the quiet gathering of the com- 
pany when so assembled, that the solemn 
thoughts which such an occasion should in- 
spire may not be dissipated. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 15, 1879. 


WE are sorry once more to be obliged to 
admonish delinquent subscribers of their ob- 
ligations. The publication of a paper like 
the Friends’ Intelligencer involves consider- 
able expense, and to meet this those who re- 
ceive it should promptly remit their dues, 

The lowering of the price to $2.00 a year 
makes still more urgent the need of con- 
scientiousness in the very small matter of 
paying for Friends’ Intelligencer. 





At the last meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of Swarthmore College a letter was re- 
ceived from Charles Thompson, of Manches- 
ter, England, expressing the pleasure he had 
had in visiting the College in 1876, and the 
deep interest he felt in Friends’ Historical 
Library connected therewith, and donating 
to it one hundred volumes, chiefly connected 
with the early history of the Society of 
Friends. 

Omission.—In giving an account of the 
proceedings of the late Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, the following report (in the Women’s 
Branch) was overlooked : 


‘The committee appointed to consider the 
subject of investing a portion of the Yearly 
Meeting Fund propose to do so by subscrib-~ 
ing for Friends’ papers for circulation among 
those who are unable otherwise to obtain 
them; and we would suggest the propriety of 
an appointment by the Yearly Meeting of 
two or three Friends in Richmond to attend 
to the subscription, and also two from each 
Monthly Meeting, who are to report to the 
committee at R:chmond the names and ad- 
dress of suitable persons to whom they may 
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be sent, the sum to be expended not to exceed 

$45. On behalf of the committee, 
“Mary Ann ROBERTS, 
“Mary W. Wriaar.” 

OrGANIZED CHARITY.—We are glad to 
know that the effurt made one year ago to 
systemize the charities of our city, so that 
some check may be put upon indiscriminate 
giving, and our city be relieved of much of 
the pauperism and beggary that darkens its 
social life, has met with a success that is quite 
encouraging. A very large proportion of the 
wards have already organized associations, 
with full boards of management and efficient 
corps of women visitors, and others are in 
process of organization. 

The intention of those who inaugurated 
this great movement is to make it a perma- 
nent factor in the work of present relief and 
possible social uplifting of the masses who, 
through ignorance or wrong doing, have sunk 
into poverty, sorrow and crime. 

It is a sad commentary on our present 
license system that the reports of the visitors 
show intemperance to be the principal cause 
of the misery and distress amongst us, 

May we not hope that this noble work in 
which the women of our city are engaged will 
lead to such an examination of this monstrous 
evil as will discover some means for its abate- 
ment, and the ultimate purification of our 
statute-book from all laws that make it legal 
to sell intoxicating liquors as a beverage? 
—_—_—_———X—a—!.o.."""" 

DIED. 

ATKINSON —On Eleventh mo. 6th, 1879, in 
Buckingham, Pa., Mahlon Atkinson, aged 67 years. 

CASTOR.—Suddenly, on Tenth mo. 8th, 1879, at 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Sarah W., wife of Thomas 
Castor, in her 73d year. 

COLEMAN.—On 9th inst., at the residence of her 
brother Benjamin W. Coleman, Byberry, Sarah W. 
Coleman. 

ESTLACK.—On Eleventh mo. 7th, 1879, in West 
Philadelphia, Louisa G., widow of Israel Estlack, 
and daughter of the late Joseph Gatchel, Sr., in 
her 70th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

KIRKBRIDE.—On Seventh-day, Tenth mo. 25th, 
1879, in Camden, N.J., Jane R., wife of Job Kirk- 
bride, in her 59th year. 

PINE.—On Tenth mo. 13th, 1879, in Camden, N. 
J., Coarles Pine, aged 61 years. 

SMITH.—Suddenly, in the cars, on Eleventh mo. 
5th, 1879, Eliza Evans, widow of Henry J. Smith, 
and daughter of Mary A. and the late Joseph Evans. 

STABLER.—On Ninth mo. 15th, 1879, at Sandy 
Spring, Md, Ann M., wife of Caleb Stabler, in her 
80th year. 








OBSERVATIONS IN NATURE DURING THE 
PAST SUMMER. 


A lecture by J. Giszsons Hunt, M.D. 


It is not a new ida to the members of this 
section that occasional excursions into the 
country to special localities would give ma- 
terial for microscopical study, and possibly 
brivg to our meetings many subjects which 
might interest some members. In my own 
experience this idea has been fully realized, 
and I propose in this paper, and in a simple 
way, to offer some results and thoughts which 
have been gleaned during some walks after 
unseen things, through the past brief but 
beautiful summer. 

Not into our ornamental city park, where 
grey guards dutifully watch and suspect every 
footstep which strays from the common 
highway, do I go for my harvest of unseen 
things ; but far away into the forest solitudes 
of New Jersey, where talking men are sel- 
dom met; among the sandy bogs, or on those 
sweet, brown—water lakes fringed, often, with 
the ever-green and ever-murmuring pines, 


Never yet haveI found the “ Pine Bar- 
rens”’ of New Jersey, so-called in the books, 
Though I have driven many miles with only 
dwarfed pines and oaks in sight, not as high 
as my head, stretching out on all sides to 
the distant horizon, as level across their tops 
and as green as the tranquil sea in some 
lights, yet I was not in the “ Barrens.” Aged 
lichens hung from their gnarled branches, 
raised only a little distance from the white 
sand ; or they painted many-tinted patches 
on their aged trunks. One fold of the uni- 
versal garment of beauty had fallen even 
there, and I could see nothing barren. 

On the upper branches of Maurice and of 
Great Egg Harbor rivers are many ponds: 
some are shallow and covered with water- 
lilies and other aquatic plants, while others 
are large and deep and navigable for sail 
boats or small steamers, but all are fruitful 
hunting places for unseen things. The best 
collectors never hesitate to go where they find 
no human tracks; they must row, or wade, 
or swim, if need be, after many otherwise 
unattainable things. Some objects must be 
seen in their native, thcugh nearly inaccessi- 
ble habitats, if we would know their strange 
ways and habits of life. It is possible to 
judge of the comparative ages of these ponds 
by the microscopic life to be found in them. 
The older the pond the richer and greater the 
variety of animal and vegetabte forms are to 
be found, 

Fresh-water sponges, green as panes 
grass, incrusting submerged branches an 
plants, and having ramifications as long as 
my fingers, I have found in the old ponds in 
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abundance, It is a very interesting object, 
and, though apparently simple in all its parts, 
it requires all the expertness of the most skill- 
ful investigator to make out its structure. 
This pleasing recreation awaits the attention 
of some ambitious member of the section, for 
the American spongilla are not surely deter- 
mined. Their abundant spicules—the endo- 
skeleton—remind us of raphides in some 
plants, and are the earliest foreshadows of the 
skeleton in higher animals. The green color 
of the fresh-water sponge comes from chloro- 
phyll in its tissues, and it is not rare to find 
this vegetable paint adorning also the animal 
organization. We have green hydra and 
green stentors in abundance, and I have seen 
them spread all over large spaces of sub- 
merged plants, looking as green as true vege- 
table growths. Green Euglena aud many 
other low animal forms of the same color are 
common enough. I have found, in some of 
these ponds,a green vorticellinea, which I 
cannot find in the books, and the miero-spec- 
troscope shows chlorophyll in all their tissues. 
The chlorophyll granule is the physiological 
analogue of the red-blood corpuscle, and in 
our present ignorance of animal and vege- 
table life there is no reason why one should 
not supplant the other in the lower organiza- 
tions. 

It is a glorious pastime for the biologist to 
hunt without a gun and to fish without a rod 
or hook in these dreamy forest lakes, especi- 
ally if— 

“ The sunbeams kiss 
The dear old face of earth, 
And bring the sap to the bursting bud, 
And bring the flower to birth.” 


The lily ponds may be identified even in 
mid-winter. Examine a little of the mud 
from the bottom and innumerable, curious 
and hard branching cells will be found. 
These come from the lilies after their softer 
tissues decay, and they are cast to the bottom 
where they lie for years in these wet grave- 
yards in company with sponge-spicules, which 
they anatomically often resemble. 

AsI recall some recollections of the past 
summer, pictures of surpassing and of em- 
barrassing richness come before me, but I 
can indicate only a few of their forms or 
colors. The brown water in sheltered coves 
is sometimes completely carpeted with the 
water shield, Brasenia peltata. Not one 
square inch of the water surface can be seen 
—a rare sight—as my boat enters and parts 
the green carpet. Leaf mining insects have 
eaten innumerable tunnels in the leaves, 
looking like hieroglyphics, left by the unseen 
genii of the lake, perhaps, to entice to closer 
study. Bare the arm to the shoulder and 
thrust it dowa among the plants. They are 


_ 


difficult to grasp because every stem is cased 
in firm jelly. Even out of the water the 
plant is beautiful indeed. Who knows the 
water-shield only from its record in the books 
knows it not at all. The upper surface of the 
leaf, which kisses the light, is deep green and 
covered with stomata. All submerged parts 
are purple, and that color rises in faintest 
line all round the upper margin of the leaf. 
As a general rule floating leaves have sto- 
mata only on the upper side. Our plant is 
an exception, though the hunter with his gun 
and the fisher with rod and hook will not find 
them. On the under side, and near the mar- 
gin of the leaf, the veins arch outwards and 
return in straight lines. As a keystone to 
each venous arch, I find a minute cluster of 
stomata, varying in number from five to 
thirty, and, moreover, they occupy the tops 
of minute depressions in the under surface of 
the leaf, and it is probable, as the plant rocks 
on the wind-stirred water, that a small bubble 
of air occupies these depressions and comes 
thus in contact with these submerged stomata. 
A very interesting extension uf the respira- 
tory function in an aquatic plant, and one 
not likely to have been detec:ed, except by 
best modern processes of demonstration. 

It is not unusual for many vegetable struc- 
tures to clothe themselves in jelly, to bist 
serve their preservation or reproduction. 
Some fungi do so, and sometimes they become 
very fragrant, though not asthe rose. The 
simplest types of algae often draw around 
their perishable organizations a thickened 
cellulose or gelatinous envelope as if to carry 
their perishable lives over periods of drought 
and dessication, which otherwise would ex- 
tinguish the species ; and it confounds us often 
to tell whence or how such foreknowledge 
comes. Ina former lecture of this course I 
indicated and displayed cases where this oc- 
curred. But in not one such case are these 
special organs to excrete that jeliy. In Bra- 
senia there are special jelly glands covering 
all submerged parts of the plant. Nowhere 
in the books can I find a record of them. 
Cylindrical in form, they are about the 180th 
of an inch in length, growing out from and 
connected with special epidermal cells of oval 
form, which differ in contents and function 
from the ordinary contiguous cells. These 
glands are filled with a dense and nearly 
transparent protoplasm which throws out the 
jelly, apparently through the thin walls of 
the glands, The jelly from one gland touches 
and unites with that next it until the entire 
submerged parts become cncased in a gelatin- 
ous garment, clear as glass, and as sweet as 
the brown water in which it grew. Hold one 
of these fresh, living and glistening children 
of the lake up into the glowing and reveal- 
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ing summer sunshine; you will never be 
just quite the same individual again after 
that. Gaze at its dessicated remains encof- 
fined in some herbarium, where it will be 
scientifically labeled: order, Nympheacee ; 
genus, Brasenia; species, peltata, and you 
will remain the same valuable, but unchang- 
ing Joseph or Jemimah-Ann, for evermore. 

Brasenia grows in shallow ponda all round 
the world, where it is liable to be dried up in 
continuous drought. Does it remember its 
possible thirst in former generations and now 
clothes itself in jelly to avoid coming possi- 
bilities of like character? Or has it been so 
from the first? 

Let us now turn our attention to another 
unseen thing, taken also from one of these 
quiet ponds. We all admire Nymphez as 
she unfolds her beautiful flowers on the sleep- 
ing lake. 

“Oh! star on the breast of the river, 

Oh, marvel of bloom and grace; 

Did you fall straight down from heaven, 
Out of the sweetest place? 

You are white as the thoughts of an angel; 
Your heart is steeped in the sun; 

Did you grow in the golden city, 
My pure and radiant one? 


“Nay, nay, I fell not out of heaven; 

None gave me my saintly white ; 

It slowly grew from the blackness, 
Down in the dreary night. 

From the ooze of the silent river 

_ [won my glory and grace ; 

White souls fall not, Oh! my poet; 
They rise to the sweetest place.” 


But our admiration for these flowers will not 
prevent us turning over some of the faded 
and yellow leaves in order to see what is 
there. If we would behold unusual sights 
we must look into unusual places. Nests of 
strange water-creatures, eggs of diptera and 
of other insects are abundant in such places, 
though partially concealed in thick forests of 
cryptogamic vegetation. Among all these 
usually unseen things I pick out minute 
globular masses of clear jelly adhering to 
some leaves. Under a good microscope, prop- 
erly illuminated, these jelly drops reveal vis- 
ions of beauty in animal organization prob. 
ably never before seen by human eye, At 
least I can find no record of them in the 
books. Each drop of jelly measures about 
the one-twentieth of an inch in diameter and 
contains from three or four, up to thirty 
transparent ciliated animals, all radiating 
from a central place of attachment in the 
drop, towards the circumference, like spokes 
from the hub of a wheel. These animals are 
exceedingly contractile and sensitive and 
capable of surprising extension. When fully 
out and actively feeding with their doubly 
ciliated trochal disks distended they extend 


beyond the circumference of jelly, but still 
retain attachment at the centre, and, in that 
condition, I know no other mieroscopic object 
of greater beauty. The jelly serves as a 
common carapace for the entire colony, and 
each animal slips out and in through the 
soft roof of its house without leaving slight- 
est trace of its passage, very much like what 
we do not see when an amoeba swallows its 
dinner. As the animals retract, the large 
four-lobed trochal disks are folded carefully 
inwards and are xeen as shapeless masses 
over which the body of each closes, protect- 
ing the delicate organs and concealing, for a 
time, the only apparent structural ruin. Let 
us endeavor, now, to find who this animal is, 
and where it belongs. For, after all, that is 
the question in Philadelphia. Who are you? 
Not what can you do in the great task of the 
world’s work, but who are you ? 

The rotatoria are arranged, by systematic 
writers, under eight families according to the 
characters of the ciliated disk, and the pres- 
ence or absence of a carapace. Our animal 
has a trochal disk divided into four principal 
parts, with small secondary lobes, often be- 
tween the primary ones. There is no individ- 
ual carapace, but a gelatinous one common to 
the entire colony. It must be placed, therefore, 
among the Floscularis until the present con- 
fusion in the classification of the rotatoria 
shall disappear. 

The Floscularisa have many genera based 
also upon the anatomy of the ciliated disk 
and the presence or absence of eyes. These 
animals have two so-called eyes in the young 
state, but they disappear in mature life, aud 
this is a common thing among these singular 
creatures—they get wider awake as their 
eyes fade out. What microscropical oculist 
knows that these specks are eyes! This 
brings us to the genus Melicerta where it 
doubtless belongs, although the description of 
Melicerta, in which each animal has a sepa- 
rate carapace, does not apply. The architec- 
ture of the house an individual lives in is less 
important than the individual, whether it be 
man or Melicerta, and our animals agree 
with Melicerta in its anatomy closely enough 
to be placed under that genus. But it seems 
to be an undescribed species. From Melicerta. 
ringens, the only species in the books and 
well known to all, it differs widely in having 
one common carapace for the colony. Some- 
times Melicerta riogens is found grouped in 
clusters, one animal with its individual cara— 
pace resting on another, but still retaining 
separate houses to live in. I propose to call 
the animal Melicerta Emilia, after my loved 
and youngest daughter who has already found 
attraction and pleasure in the cultivation of 
natural science. 
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I avoid fatiguing the members by mention- 
ing special localities of plant or animal, or 
of any other loved thing which has given me 
pleasure or compensation in its study, not 
that I would withhold fora moment anything 
from the loyal student of biological science, 
but it is well known that the choice and 
sacred sanctuaries of nature are profaned by 
remorseless collectors who take, without dis- 
crimination, the last rare individual and sell 
it for gold. Io other days, and in that eu 
preme verdure which accompanied inexperi- 
ence I have been guilty of, betraying the 
secret hiding places of some unseen things, 
and now when I visit some of those localities 
they are desolate and the last specimen gone. 

Concluded in our next. 





From Popular Science Monthly. 
ATLANTIS NOT A MYTH. 
By Epwarp H. Taumpson. 


Our sturdy worker in the copper mines of 
Lake Superior, finding both himself and his 
vein of copper growing poorer day by day, 
determines to seek some more paying claim 
in the as yet unexplored portion of the cop- 
per country. He gathers his kit of tools 
together and starts, and, after mauy a hard 
hour’s travel over the wild and rugged coun- 
try, finds a region with abundant signs of 
copper, and where seemingly no human foot 
has trod since creation’s dawn. 

He strikes a rich vein and goes steadily to 
work digging and blasting his way to the 
richer portious, when suddenly, right in the 
richest part, he finds his lead cut off by what 
looks to bis experienced eye marvelously like 
a mining shaft. Amazedly he begins to clear 
out of the pit the fallen earth and the débris 
of ages, and the daylight thus let in reveals 
to his astonished gaze an immense mass of 
copper raised some distance from the original 
bottom of the pit on a platform of logs, while 
at his feet lie a number of strange stone and 
copper implements—some tbin and sharp like 
knives and hatchets, others huge and blunt 
like mauls and hammers—all being left in 
such a manner as though the workman had 
but just gone to dinner and might be ex- 
pected back at any moment. Bewildered, he 
ascends to the surface again and looks about 
him. He sees mounds that from their posi 
tions are evidently formed from the refuse of 
the pit, but these mounds are covered with 
gigautic trees, evidently the growth of cen- 
turies; and, looking still closer, he sees that 
these trees are fed from the decayed ruins of 
trees still older—trees that have sprung up, 
flourished, grown old and died since the pit 
was dug or these mounds were raised. The 

more he thinks of the vast ages that have 


elapsed since this pit was dug, that mass of 
copper quarried and raised, the more con- 
fused he becomes: his mind cannot grasp 
this immensity of time. 

“Who were these miners? When did they 
live, and where did they come from?” are 
the questions he asks himself, but gets 
no answer. However, one fact is patent to 
him—that, whoever they were, they will not 
now trouble his claim; and, consoled by this 
reflection, he goes to work again. 

The traveler in wandering through the 
dense and almost impenetrable forests of Cen- 
tral and South America, suddenly finds him- 
self upon a broad and well-paved road, but a 
road over which in places there have grown 
trees centuries old. Curiously following this 
road, he sees before him, as though brought 
thither by some Aladdin’s lamp, a vast city, 
a city built of stone—buildings that look at 
a distance like our large New England fac- 
tories—splendid palaces and aqueducts, all 
constructed with such massiveness and gran- 
deur as to compel a cry of astonishment from 
the surprised traveler—an immense but de- 
serted city, whose magnificent palaces and 
beautiful sculpturing are inhabited and 
viewed only by the iguana and centiped. The 
roads and paths to the aqueducts, once so 
much traveled as to have worn hollows in 
the hard stone, are now trodden only by the 
ignorant mestizo or simple Indian. Of this 
deserted home of a lost race the traveler asks 
the same question as the miner, and the only 
answer he gets from the semi civilized Indian 
is a laconic “Quien sabe?” And who does 
know? 

The curious and scientific world, however, 
are not so easily answered, and various are 
the theories and conjectures as to these dig- 
gers of mines and builders of mounds and 
strange cities. Ouae of the most plausible of 
these—one believed by many scientists to be 
the true theory—is this: Ages ago the Amer- 
icas presented a very different appearance 
from what they now do. Then an immense 
peninsula extended itself from Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and New Granada, so far into 
the Atlantic that Madeira, the Azores and 
the West India Islands are now fragments of 
it. This peninsula was a fair and fertile 
country inhabited by rich and civilized na- 
tions, a people versed in the arts of war and 
civilization—a country covered with large 
cities and magnificent palaces, their rulers 
according to tradition reigning not only on 
the Atlantic Continent, but over islands far 
and near, even into Europe and Asia. Sud. 
denly, without warning, this whole fair land 
was ingulfed by the sea, ina mighty convul- 
sion of nature. 

Now, this catastrophe is not impossible or 
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even improbable, Instances are not wanting 
of large tracts of Jand, several hundred miles 


- in extent, disappearing in a like manner. 


The island of Ferdinandea suddenly ap. 
peared, and after a while as suddenly disap- 
peared. In 1819, during an earthquake in 
India, an immense tract of land near the 
diver Indus sank from view, and a lake now 
occupies its place. 

The whole bed of the Atlantic, where At- 
lantis is said to have been situated, consists of 
extinct volcanoes. The terrible Lisbon 
earthquake of 1755, and the later American 
shock, created a commotion throughout the 
whole Atlantic area. 

That Atlantis possessed great facilities for 
making a sudden exit cannot be doubted. 
Its very situation gives good color to the nar- 
ratives of ancient Grecian historians and 
Toltecian traditions, that “ it disappeared by 
earthquakes and inundations.” 

Not only is it within the bounds of possi- 
bility that it might have occurred, but if tra- 
ditions so clear and distinct as to be almost 
authentic history are to be believed, then it 
did occur. Listen to what one of the most 
cautious of ancient writers, Plato, says: 
‘‘Among the great deeds of Athens, of which 
recollection is preserved in our books, there 
is one that should be placed above all others. 
Our book tells us that the Athenians de- 
stroyed an army that came across the Atlan- 
tic seas, and insolently invaded Europe and 
Asia, for this sea was then navigable; and 
beyond the straits where you place the Pil- 
lars of Hercules was an immense island, 
larger than Asia and Libya combined. From 
this island one could pass easily to the other 
islands, and from these to the continent be- 
yond. The sea on this side of the straits re- 
sembled a harbor with a narrow entrance, but 
there is a veritable sea, and the land which 
surrounds it is a veritable continent. Oa this 
island of Atlantis there reigned three kings 
with great and marvelous power. They had 
under their domain the whole of Atlantis, 
several of the other islands and part of the 
continent. At one time their power extended 
into Europe as far as Tyrrhenia, and uniting 
their whole force they sought to destroy our 
country at a blow, but their defeat stopped 
the invasion and gave entire freedom to the 
countries this side of the Pillars of Her- 
cules. Afterward, in one day and one fatal 
night, there came mighty earthquakes and 
inundations, that ingulfed that warlike peo- 
ple. Atlantis disappeared, and then that sea 
became inaccessible, on account of the vast 
quantities of mud that the ingulfed island 
left in its place.” It is possible that the 
débris, said to have been left by this catastro- 
phe, might be identical with or the nuclei of 


the sargazo fields that, many centuries later, 
Columbus found almost impenetrable. Again, 
Plato, in an extract from Proclus, speaks of 
an island in the Atlantic whose inhabitants 
preserved knowledge from their ancestors of 
a large island in the Atlantic, which had 
dominion over all other islands of this sea. 

Plutarch, in his life of the philosopher So- 
lon, Herodotus and other ancient writers, 
speak of this island as a known fact, and it is 
impossible to believe otherwise than that 
Seneca thought of Atlantis when he writes in 
his tragedy of ‘‘ Medea:” “ Late centuries 
will appear, when the ocean’s veil will lift to 
open a vast country. New. worlds will 
Thetsys unveil. Ultima Thule” (Iceland) 
“ will not remain the earth’s boundary.” He 
evidently believed in the unknown island and 
continent, and knew it would not remain for 
ever unknown. 


Diodorus Siculus says that “ opposite to 
Africa lies an islana which, on account of its 
magnitude, is worthy to be mentioned. It is 
several days distant from Africa. It has a 
fertile soil, many mountains, and not a few 
plains, unexcelled in their beauty. It is 
watered by many navigable rivers, and there 
are to be found estates in abundance adorned 
with fine buildings.” Again he says, “ In— 
deed, it appears on account of the abundance 
of its charms aa though it were the abode of 
gods and not of men.” 


The situation, the description of the coun- 
try, in fact every particular, agrees precisely 
with our idea of Atlantis; and what other 
land now in existence agrees in apy way with 
this description—what islands of magnitude 
that contain navigable rivers, large fertile 
plains and mountains? 

Turning from our well-known ancient 
writers, we find in all the traditions and 
hooks of the ancient Central Americans and 
Mexicans a continual recurrence to the fact 
of an awful catastrophe, similar to that men- 
tioned by Plato and others. 

Now, what are we to believe? This, that 
either the traditions and narratives of thesean- 
cient writers and historians of both lands are 
but a tissue of fabrications, evolved from 
their own brains, with perhapsa emall thread 
of fact, or else that they are traths, and truths 
proving that the Americas, instead of being 
the youngest habitation of man, are among 
the oldest, if not, as De Bourbourg affirms, 
the oldest. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, who Baldwin says 
has studied the monuments, writings and 
traditions left by this civilization more care- 
fully and thoroughly than any man living, is 
an advocate of this theory, and to him are we 
indebted for most of our translations of the 
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traditions and histories of the ancient Amer- 
icans. 

To the imaginative and lovers of the mar- 
velous, this theory is peculiarly fascinating, 
and the fact that there is plausible evidence 
of its truth adds to the effect. With their 
mind’s eye they can see the dreadful events, 
as recorded by Pilato, as ina panorama. They 
see the fair and fertile country, filled with 

ople, prosperous and happy; the sound of 

usy life from man and beast fills the air. 
Comfort and prosperity abound. The sun 
shines clear overhead, and the huge moun- 
tains look down upon the cities and villages 
at their feet, like a mother upon her babes: 
all is a picture of peacefulness. Suddenly, 
in a second, all is changed. The protecting 
angels become destroying fiends, vomiting fire 
and liquid hell upon the devoted cities at 
their feet, burning, scorching, strangling their 
wretched inhabitants. The earth rocks hor- 
ribly, palaces, temples, all crashing down, 
crushing their human victims, flocked 
together like so many ants. Vast rents open 
at their very feet, licking with huge, flaming 
tongues the terrified people into their yawn 
ing mouths, And then the inundations. 
Mighty waves sweep over the land. The 
fierce enemies, Fire and Water, join hands to 
effect the destruction of a mighty nation. 

How they hiss and surge, rattle and seethe! 
How the steam rises, mingled with the black 
smoke, looking like a mourning-veil, that it 
is, and, when that veil is lifted, all is still, 
the quiet of annihilation! Of all that pop- 
ulous land naught remains save fuming, 
seething mud. It is not to be supposed that 
all perished in that calamity. Long before 
this they had spread over the portion of the 
Americas contiguous to the peninsula, build. 
ing cities, palaces, roads and aqueducts, like 
those of their native homes; and adventur- 
ous pioneers continually spreading north, 
east and westward, their constant increase of 
numbers from their former homes enabling 
them to overcome the resistance offered to 
their progress by both natives and nature, 
till at last they reached and discovered the 
copper country of Lake Superior. That they 
appreciated this discovery is evinced by the 
innumerable evidences of their works and of 
their skill in discovering the richest and most 
promising veins. Wherever our miners of 
the present day go, they find their ancient fel 
low-craftsmen have been befure them, worked 
the richest veins and gathered the best copper; 
and it is supposed that they continued thus 
till the terrible blotting out of their native 
country cut short all this, and left this ad- 
vancing civilization to wither and die like a 
vine severed from the parent stem. 

Having no further accession to their num- 


bers, and being continually decimated by 
savages and disease, they slowly retreated 























ly, and contesting every step, as is shown by 
their numerous defensive works along their 
path, they were forced back to their cities on 
this continent, that had been spared them 
from the universal destruction of their coun- 
try, where the dense and almost impassable 
forests afforded them their last refuge from 
their enemies, and where, reduced by war, 
pestilence and other causes, to a feeble band, 
their total extinction was only a matter of 
time. Such is probably the history of this 
lost civilization, and such would have been 
the history of our civilization had we in our 
infant growth been cut off from receiving the 
nourishment of the mother countries. 


Within the last twenty-five years, all 
sciences relating to the past and present of 
man have been enormously developed. Old, 
worn-out, useless theories have been discarded, 
new facts have taken their places, discoveries 
have followed discoveries, each discovery 
helping to form, link by link, the chain of 
human history. 


We are beginning to perceive that we are 
but yet young in the knowledge of human 
history, that we have as yet picked up but a 
bright pebble of thought or glittering shell 
of theory, while before us lies the whole vast 
sea of human history unexplored. That we 
are beginning to acknowledge this is a good 
sign, for, when a man or mankind acknowl- 
edge their ignorance, they have at least a 
sure foundation to build upon. 

Again, the spirit of bigotry, the spirit that 
told men to scorn and deride Galileo and 
Columbus, is fast passing away, and in its 
stead comes the spirit of rationality, a spirit 
that tells men to look upon a new idea or 
theory, even if it does run outside of the ac- 
customed rut, with a reasoning if not favor- 
able eye. Aud we have faith, as science 
grows to grander proportions and dispels 
some of the mist that now envelopes it, that 
some day not far distant will bring forward 
an historic Edison that shall bring together 
the faint voice of the prehistoric past and the 
bright, clear voice of the present ; that some 
future Champollion will discover, among the 
ruined cities of the Americas, an American 
Rosetta-stone that will complete the chain of 
human history. “The noblest study of man- 
kind is man.”’ 





Way walk in darkness? Our true light yet shineth ; 
It is not night, but day! 

All healing and all peace his light enshrineth, 
Why shun his loving ray ? 

Are night and shadows better, truer, dearer, 
Than day and joy and love? 


before the ever-advancing hordes. Gradual- - 


ae 
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Do tremblings and misgivings bring us nearer 
To the great God of love? 


Light of the world! undimming and unsetting, 


Oh, shine each mist away! 

Banish the fear, the falsehood, and the fretting, 
Be our unchanging day ! 

—H. Bonar. 


OP 


YOUTH AND AGE, 


{Lines written by the youngest daughter of William 
Henry Channing, and sent with her father’s greeting and 
her own to the meeting of is classmates a: their hali-cen- 
tury anniversary]. 


I hear it said by many who should know, 
That ‘ childhood is the summer of our life,” 
And that “we lose, as further on we go, 
The happiness, the joy, which then are rife.” 


They say : “‘ When I was young, I used to view 
The mountains in their majesty ascend, 

And loved to fancy, on their heights of blue, 
The meeting-place where earth and heaven blend. 


**T used to see in every way-side flower, 
And hear in every throstle’s dulcet lay, 
The goodness of their Maker and his power, 

The beauty of the rule which they obey. 


‘‘ But now that I am old, I feel, alas! 
Too tired of life, too near to death, for joy ; 
I see the lengthening shadows on the grass— 
I looked up skyward when I was a boy.” 


They say so ; but I unconvinced remain; 
For me the beauty of the world expands ; 
And I survey, with less surprise than pain, 
The lower level where my childhood stands. 


And now they call me old, I see before 
New vistas, ever opening in the light 

Of new desires, and, filled with reverent awe, 
I walk amid fresh pastures of delight. 


I am a child in a far higher way 

Than when my feelings, like my years, were green; 
I ripen in the autumn of my day 

As sweetest fruits are ever latest seen. 


So shall my love of Nature never die; 
But she and I will wander hand in hand, 
Under the glowing sunset of the sky, 
Under the borders of the “ Silent Land.” 


And I shall drift across the narrow straita 
Into the golden dawn of heaven’s day, 
And be a child within the eternal gates 
Before my earthly infancy decay. 
—Christian Register. 





Dorne anp Knowrne.—The conscientious 
man, the man who is true in his character 
and life, who obeys the truth he already 
knows, is never lef; in uncertainty about any 
truth that he needs to know. “If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine.”’ Oa the other hand, he who, on the 
pretense that he is uncertain about the truth 
of the whole Christian system, is disobedient 
to the first principles of moral truth which 


not doing the duty he knows, and by his 
disobedience is really putting out the light 
he has. And if by some miracle other truth 
could be revealed to him, he would be likely 
to treat it in the same way. To such men 
Christ says: Be true; put away the false- 
hood of your lives; do what you know to be 
your duty, and you shall know of my doc- 
trine, “‘ whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself.””—Methodist, 





WAR PREVENTED BY ARBITRATION, 


Iceland was peopled by a Norwegian colony 
in the latter part of the ninth century, These 
colonists were some of the most independent 
and intelligent inhabitants of Norway, who, 
rather than submit to the tyrannical exactions 
of Harold, the reigning monarch, chose to 
leave their native land. Shortly after their 
settlement in the new country, an admirable 
form of republican government was estab- 
lished, which continued undisturbed for sev- 
eral centuries. At length some of the most 
ambitious members of the national assembly 
attempted to encroach on what others con- 
sidered to be the rights of the people. Harsh 
debate and contention ensued. A _ hostile 
spirit, thus awakened, led to the arming of 
the followers of the two parties; and then, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
for the first time since the introduction of 
Christianity, which occurred in the year 
1000, the annals of Iceland were disgraced 
by the record of sedition and bloodshed. 
Such an exhibition alarmed the peaceful in- 
habitants, and altimately produced on the 
assembly a resolution to vest a certain amount 
of power in the King of Norway, by which, 
in case of any such contention in future, he 
was constituted legal arbitrator. Certain 
stipulations were entered into on both sides ; 
one of which was, that on no occasion should 
the King of Norway attempt to introduce an 
armed force into Iceland. This condition has 
never been violated, either by the Norwegian 
or Danish monarchs; so that, during the siz 
centuries that have since elapsed, we are told 
that no military band has been raised in, or 
set foot in the island.— Boston Advocate of 
Peace. 





A swEET little incident is related by a 
writer, who says: “I asked a little child not 
long ago, ‘ Have you called your grandma to 
tea?’ ‘ Yes, when I went to call her she was 
asleep, and I didn’t know how to wake her. 
I didn’t wish to holloa at grandma, nor shake 
her; so I kissed her on the cheek, and that 


are revealed to every man has no right to ex- | woke her very softly. Then I went into the 
pect increased light. For he is false in his| hall, and said, pretty loud, ‘Gradma, tea is 
character, false in the excuse he makes for| ready ;’ and she never knew what woke her.’ ” 
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ITEMS. 


A Normat College has been opened in Bangkok, 
Siam, on the general plan of the one existing in 
New York city. 


A house-to-house sanitary inspection bas been 
commenced in Memphis under the auspices of the 
National Board of Health. 


One span of the great railway bridge at St. 
Charles, Mo., has been broken by a freight train, 
the train falling into the river. 


On the 7th inst. the steamer Naples left Savannah 
for Liverpool with 6,513 bales of cotton, the largest 
clearance ever known from that port. 


Tue Corliss engine, which so many people saw 
at the Centennial in Philadelphia, is now used to 
run the branch mint at San Francisco. 


TELEPHONES are used in London hospitals to di- 
minish the risk of infection by diminishing per- 
sonal communication with the fever wards. 

It is believed that nearly 3,000 persons have lost 
their lives by the recent disastrous flgods in Spain, 
and that 10,000 have been rendered homeless. 


Prov. Riney, Chief of the Entomological Com- 
mission, has just returned to Washington from the 
South, where he has been studying the habits and 
existence of the cotton-worm. 


Tue Arkansas River is entirely dry at the “ Big 
Bend,” in the Indian Territory, a thing never known 
before. The corn crop in portions of the Ferritory 
is very short, and much suffering is anticipated. 

Tue steamer Faraday has arrived at. Halifax, 
having completed the laying of the nely French 
cable frem Brest to St. Pierre. She is now laying 
the cable between the latter point and Cape Cod. 


Tue Treasury Department has been officially ad- 
vised that the British government has issued orders 
prohibiting the importation of sheep from the United 
States after Eleventh month 23d, 1879, except for 
slaughter. 


Tue whaling bark Sea Breeze arrived at San 
Francisco from Fox Island on the 8th inst. with 
1,250 barrels of oil. She reports fine weather in 
the Arctic Ocean, and that before sailing she saw 17 
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whalers with catches aggregating 83 whales.— 
Pub. Ledger. 

Amon@ the immigrants who arrived at New York 
on Monday on the steamship Spain were a number 
of silk weavers from the Bradford (England) dis- 
trict, who were all graduates of the textile school 
at Bradfo:d. A small number of striking weavers 
from Macclesfield were also on board the same veseel. 


On the 8th inst. the ship Lady Octavia, from Del- 
aware Breakwater for New York, collided with the 
steamer Champion, from New York for Charleston, 
striking the steamer amidships and sinking her in 
five minutes. It is supposed that 32 lives have been 
lost. The collision occurred 35 miles off the Capes 
at 4 o’clock. The ship was badly damaged, and 
was towed to Philadelphia by the tug Pioneer. 


On the 29th of last month the Magdalen Islands, 
Nova Scotia, were visited by one of the most violent 
gal > ever experienced, doing a great deal of dam- 
age. It began at daylight from the southeast, veer- 
ing tu east, and for twelve hours blew a perfect 
hurricane. It being spring tides, the sea rose higher 
than ever knows by the oldest inhabitant, flooding 
the beaches and drowning a number of catile. 





NOTICES. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


11 mo. 16th, Valley, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Berwick, Pa., 11 A. M. 





The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel As- 
sociation will be held in the Monthly Meeting Room, 
Race street meeting-house, on Seventh-day even- 
ing, Eleventh mo. 15th, 1879, at 74 o’clock. 

ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 





The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will meet next Fourth-day afternoon at 3 o'clock, 
at Race street meeting house. 

The Mouthly Meeting held at Green street next 
Fifth-day, 10} A. M. 

Spruce Street Monthly, Sixth-day next, 103 A. M. 

The last is held on the last Sixth-day but one in 
each month, the other two on Fourth-day and Fifth- 
day previous thereto. 





STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchan s Pace 











REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eleventh month 11, 1879. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by Roberts & Williams, 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 


Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 38@ 1 39 
White.... «+» 1 39@ 1 3934 
ARDEP ccccccccececcce cess 1 3e@ 1 39 


















Penna 5s new loan............ 112 @ Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Rye, Westernand Penna. 88@ 

City 68 NOW.........ccccrccccccsees 110 -@119 Subject to Market fluctuations. Corn, Mixed, in elevator. 54@ 

Pitts State Loan...-... see 113 @ Butter, Prints, peri. 25@ 38 YeoWsecccrrsereerrereee 57T@ 58 
Harrisburg City 68.............. 1022 @ Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 22@ 28 | Oats, white 42@ 44} 
Bel & Dei 2d m 6s.............0 1066 @ Illinois, lowa & Wis...... 2@ 28 Mixed......cccsseseseres - 41@ 42 
Camden & Amboy 6s of 89...108 @l11 N. Y. State Firkins, “ 30@ 38 | Clover-seed, prime, new.. 94@ 9%% 
Lehigh Valley 1st m 6s ¢....118 @ Eggs—Fresh, per doz......+0 23@ ‘Limothy-seed...... no quot. 

Lehigh Valley 75 ...........0. 13 @ Wentern, © ceoccsere 16@ = - 21: | Flax-seed.........ccccccecesseees 1 45@ 1 47 
Lehigh Valley c m 6s c... .. 110 @lil Poultry—Chickens, perlb.. 8@ 12] Hay, Penn Tim per ton...,15 50@16 00 
North Pacific 7-3U8........+0000 @ Turkeys, “ ~~ 10@ 12 West’rn and Mx’d....13 00@14 00 
North Penn 78........e000.. 1 @ Ducks, “ ww  8@ 12] Rye Straw...... eee +16 00@17 50 
Penna & N York Can 78 Lard, prime, perlb. .. 64%@ 7% | Wheat Straw...... 

Penna g m 6s ¢....... . @ Live Calves, > - 644@ 1% Corn Meal, per b eo 

Peuna c m6s¢... 1 Potatoes, per bbl. 1 50@ 2 v0 | Bran, per ton...... +15 50@16 00 
Philada & Erie 7 Sweets, “ . 250@ 275} At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Reading scrip......... o 82 @ 83 | Onions, per bbl.... 8 00@ 8 25/| the market for the week ending with 
Reading c 7s ex-coup......... 55 @ 60} PPLE B....00-eeeee0e 2 25@ 3 25 | to-day was dull, on account of the wea- 
Warren & Franklin 7s........ 88 @ 88 PEAPB, 000000 200s cvececccocveccccce coe 3 00@ 4 00 | ther and large arrivals. We quote ex- 
Cam & Atl perfd. cc ceeeerree 89%4@ 40 Chestnuts, per busb.......... « 2 50@ 2 75 | tra at 544c.; good at 44%4@éic.; medium 
Catawissa prfd......ecmeeeees 4914@ 4934 | Cranberries..........cecesceeeeee 2 24@ at 414 Ora. and common at 3@5c. 
Lehigh Val BR........ ...-..- . 60(4@ 5894 | Quinees, per bbl..........00--- 700@ 800| Cows—fresh, $3°@$55. 
Nesquehoning Val............. 5344@ Grapes, Per 1D.....-.0+ see --eeeees 3@ = tCéC6 Hogs—Prices a 44 off ruling 54 @6x. 
North Central RR..... -- 26 @ 26% Wool, tub washed........-000+ 23@ 59] Lambs—Market inactive at 44@€éc. 
North Penna RR 49%@ 50 “3 Pure cider vinegar, per gal 15@ 16) Sheep—The market was siow. Ex- 
Penna RR........ 47 @ 49\%| Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb 12@ 13% | tra good,5\%(c.; good, 444@4%c.; fair, 1@ 
Readieg RR...... -3)4@ 323% Western, . 11@ = 13/|4e; stockers, @$3.00 per head.—Ree. 
St Pau! & Duluth ; Smoked hams * 9@ 10% 





Ins Go of N America... Tallow 




























































